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The Silver Spruce 


Ww By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


The spruce tree with the silver tips 
Is made of glass tonight. 
It crackles when the breezes blow 


And shines beneath the light. 


When our big clock upon the stair 
Has struck nine times plus three, 

Young New Year comes, but none will hear, 
He moves so silently. 


But I will try to keep awake, 

For should he wander round 
And brush against the silver spruce, 
- I'd hear a tinkling sound. 


LolaM. 
McColl 
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A New Year's Legend 


Among the Russian people of 
olden times there was a belief that 
they must open their doors wide 


just as the midnight hour strikes 
This was to 
let the Old Year creep out, and the 


on New Year’s Eve. 


happy little New Year come in. And 
every one made a wish that the 
New Year might bring with it some 
of the good gifts that are said to 
be flying about through the air at 
this magical time. 


GATHYA and Feodor were waiting for the New Year. There had | 
been a gay family party in the house of Prince Vasilli, their father. Wwe 


But now the younger aunts and uncles had gone on to another party, 
and there were left only the two children, their parents, and old Grand- 


mother Alexa. Never before had the children been up so late, 


but the excitement kept them from feeling sleepy. 

mother had been telling them about the old new year’s legend 

that the door must be opened wide at the stroke of twelve. 
‘‘But what will come in, Grandmother?’’ cried Agathya 


with a shiver. 

“‘T do not know,’’ said Grand- 
mother. ‘‘No one can know until 
it happens. But on this night of 
magic many things are abroad. 
The fairy bluebird that brings 
happiness flies about seeking 
open doors.”’ 

‘‘A bluebird flying in the 
night?’ scoffed Feodor. 


‘Only a fairy bird could do it,”’ . 


said Grandmother. ‘‘Then the 
little gnomes or house elves may 
be about. If one of them should 
come in he would help with the 
home tasks all the year. Then 
they do say that the angels that 
sang over Bethlehem fly about on 


Grand- 


“IT can tell you it is very im- 
portant to leave the door 
open!” 
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THE OPEN DOOR 


By ZELIA M. WALTERS 


this night. And if they should come into the house, their presence for 
even a moment would bless all in that house for the year to come. Then 
there are other things—good wishes, for one. You know every one is 
shouting the words ‘Happy New Year,’ but real good wishes are more 
than words. They have a magic of their own. So you can see what it 
would mean if some of those wandering good wishes should come in. I 
can tell you it is very important to leave the door open!”’ 

Agathya and Feodor sat quietly on the bench near the outside door, 
waiting for the bells to ring the midnight hour. 

At the first mellow note Feodor sprang up and flung the door wide. The 
whole family came to the door; the servants came too. Every one was 

crying, ‘‘Happy New Year,’’ 
as loudly as he could. And they 

Seisniiniia'tig all called their wishes out-of- 
doors, so that the wishes might 
go flying about the city and en- 
ter into many doors. Soon the 
older people went back inside 
away from the biting cold, but 
Feodor and Agathya stood at 
the door waiting for what 
would happen. Outside, the 
city was covered with snow. 
The very stars that looked 
down seemed cold, as if they 
were made of bits of ice. Be- 
hind the children the leaping 
fire on the hearth made a rosy 
background. 


All at once there was a little 
sob beside the steps, and a child 
wrapped in a tattered shawl 
came creeping up. She hesi- 
tated at the door, and looked 
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from one to the other, and then 
longingly at the fire. 

‘Why, it’s only a little beggar 
girl,’’ said Feodor in disappoint- 
ment. 

‘Yes, but she’s cold and perhaps 
hungry,’’ said Agathya. ‘‘Come in, 
little girl, and after we see what is 
coming in our door I’ll come in and 
give you food.”’ 

course,’’ said Feo- 
dor. 

The house of 
Vasilli always fed 
the hungry. But 
it was a little dis- 
appointing to 
have a_ beggar 
creep in when you were 
looking for angels, or at 
the very least for the 
magic bluebird of happiness. 

Agathya nudged Feodor as a 
boy and a girl came hurrying 
along the walk. ‘There are 
Nicolai (Nickoli) and Nita 
(néta),’’ she said. 

There were no children in all 
the village of Nukha that the two 
would not rather have seen. 
Nicolai and Nita were disliked. 
They thought themselves better 
than the other children of Nukha, . 
and were always boasting. Now 
they came up to the door and 
Nicolai asked, ‘‘May we come in 
for a while?”’ 

‘*Why do you wish to come in 
at midnight?’’ answered Feodor, 
in not the kindest manner. 


‘‘We are afraid to go into our 
home, and Nita is cold. Our par- 
ents are away, and the servants 
have gone out for the holiday, so 
there is no one there, and we heard 
strange noises in the dark hall.’’ 

“It might be the magic blue- 
bird,’’ said Feodor. 

afraid of magic things,” 
Nita said with a sob in 
her voice. ‘‘Please 
let us come in.”’ 

**Yes, of course,” 
agreed Feodor. 
*‘Come in and sit by 
our fire until your 
parents return.”’ 

Several other peo- 


The air of the hall 
seemed to be « 
flutter with wing 
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ple came near, and stopped to stare 
longingly at the blazing fire. There 
was an old soldier with only one leg, 
a poor widow with her child, and a 
pastor of a poor little church, who 
had been out to visit a sick person. 
As each stopped to look at the fire 
Agathya invited him in. 

When the sound of the bells 
ceased it was time to close the door. 
But Feodor waited a moment look- 
ing up and down the street in the 
hope that the magic bird might yet 
be flying their way, but there was 
only silence and darkness now. At 
length he closed the door, and he 
and his sister looked at the group 
of strange guests down at the other 
end of the long hall. 
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‘‘Only people who are in need,”’ 
said Feodor, ‘‘and Nicolai and 
Nita, whom we do not like. I did 
hope some magic thing might come 

‘‘But this is better than nothing,”’ 
urged Agathya. ‘‘We can give 
them some of our cakes, and the 
samovar is still ready, so there is 
hot tea. We shall begin the New 
Year by doing a kindness for these 
people. You remember, Grand- 
mother said it is very important 
that the first thing we do in the new 
year is to show a kindness.”’ 

‘““Yes, we can do that,’’ said 
Feodor. 

They went in and began passing 
the cakes and tea. All the guests 
accepted thankful- 
ly. Even Nita and 
Nicolai were kind 
and friendly, and 
gave the beggar 
child the warmest 
place by the fire. 

The beggar child 
was smiling now. 
Her cheeks had 
grown rosy. Her 


hair was like a rip- 
ple of gold. Sud- 
denly she pointed. 
‘*What is it that 
I see above the 
shelf?’’ she asked. 
There was a gen- 
tle rustle of wings, 
and a bird of vivid 
blue flew down. 
(Turn to page 50) 
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PATTY'S PARTY DRESS 


By CHRISTINE MABRY 


I 
who tells us how Patty’s party dress , 
turned out to be ten lovely 1 
dresses instead of one s 
li 
h 

Part One 
ATTY sat on the edge of the bed i 
and watched Aunt Edith adjust t 
her hat before the dresser mirror. Drawings by v 
Aunt Edith smiled into the glass at CENEVIEVE F. SAMSEL ni 
the eager little face watching her. si 
‘‘Well, Pattykins,’? said Aunt h 


Edith, ‘‘what should you like for 
your birthday this year?”’ 

Patty jumped up and clapped 
her hands. 

“‘Oh, Aunt Edie, may I have just 
anything I want?’’ asked Patty. 

“‘T think so,’’? answered Aunt 
Edith with a smile. ‘‘ You have been 
choosing your own birthday present 
since——’’ 

‘‘Kiver since I was seven,’’ re- 
minded Patty. ‘‘Don’t you remem- 
ber the Teddy bear and the walking 
doll and the electric stove? But 
now that I’m going to be ten——”’ 
Patty paused. 

“And what do grown-up girls of 
ten desire ?’’ questioned Aunt Edith 
with a laugh. 

“Oh, Aunt Edie, please don’t 
laugh,’’ begged Patty. ‘‘It’s really 
very serious. All the other girls 
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have them, and I’d love to have one 
too.”’ 

‘*Have what, dear ?’’ 

‘““A party dress—a ‘really-truly’ 
party dress, pink, with ruffles and 
everything.’’ 

‘Why, I think that would be 
lovely !’’ exclaimed Aunt Edith, as 
she turned from the mirror and 
looked at Patty. ‘‘How should you 
like to pick out the material and 
help Mother make it ?”’ 

Patty flung herself into Aunt 
Edith’s arms. ‘‘Aunt Edie, you’re 
the most wonderful aunt in the 
whole world, and I love you so 
much! You’re always making 
somebody extra happy.’’ Patty 
hugged Aunt Edith. 

‘““My Patty makes people happy 
too,’? replied Aunt Edith as she 


ell, Pattykins, what should you like for 
your birthday this year?” 
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kissed Patty. ‘‘Here, take this, and 
buy yourself the prettiest party 
dress in town.”’ 

Aunt Edith slipped a new bill in- 
to Patty’s hand. Patty took a quick 
glimpse and ran to find Mother. It 
was Saturday, and Mother was in 
the kitchen baking cookies. Patty 
did not even notice the table filled 
with fresh ones. 

‘““Oh, Mother, look what Aunt 
Edith gave me for a party dress! 
Isn’t she good to me? When can 
we go down town?’’ The questions 
tumbled from Patty’s lips. 

‘¢ Just a minute,’’ said Mrs. Mars- 
den, as she slipped the last pan into 
the oven. ‘‘Now what is it?’’ she 
asked, turning to Patty. 

‘*Mother,’”’ Patty began, ‘‘ Aunt 
Edith thinks a party dress would 

be lovely for my birthday, 

and——”’ 

pink one with ruffles,’’ 
added Aunt Edith from the door- 
way. Then as Patty’s mother 
started to speak, Aunt Edith 
hushed her: ‘‘Now, not a word. 
It’s the child’s first real party 
dress, and it will make us both 
happy. I must run along. Kiss 

me good-by, Pattykins, and 

come to see me soon.”’ 

Patty’s mother took Aunt 
Edith to the door, and while 
they talked Patty curled up in 
the big chair in the front room 
and turned Aunt Edith’s gift 
over and over in her hand. It 
was a crisp, new bill. Patty 

ran her fingers over its smooth 
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surface. Then she saw the amount 
—ten dollars. Patty gave a little 
squeal of delight. ‘‘Ten dollars!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘Ten whole dollars, and 
they are all mine!”’ 

Patty spread the bill out with 
both hands and began to plan her 
party dress, talking to herself in 
her excitement. 

‘‘T’ll have a pink one, of crépe— 
crépe de Chine,”’ she mused, ‘‘and 
there'll be lots of little ruffles and 
lace, and oh, yes, some rosebuds 
around the neck. Oh, you beautiful 
party dress, I love you already!”’ 
cried Patty as she hugged the imag- 
inary dress. 

Patty hid the bill beneath her un- 
derwear in the dresser drawer. 
Then she helped Mother in the 
kitchen, set the table for supper, 
and after supper dried the dishes. 
All the time her heart kept singing 


Patty began to plan her party dress 


a little tune. It went like this: 

A party dress, a party dress, 

All pink, all sweet, all fine; 

A party dress, a party dress, 

All mine, all mine, all mine. 
To Patty it seemed that Monday 

would never come so that she could 
tell the girls at school about her new 
dress. She especially wanted to tell 
Irma Jane, her closest chum, but 
Irma Jane had gone to visit her 
grandma and would not be back un- 
til after bedtime Sunday night. 
Patty counted the days until her 
birthday, twelve of them, but only 
five more until she and Mother 
would go down town to pick out the 
material. 

Patty’s birthday followed so 
closely after the big Christmas 
party which Mother always gave 
for her that Patty never asked for 
a birthday party too. Most years 

she did not mind, but this year 
was different. Now with the 
lovely dress so near, Patty wished 
and wished that she had a real 
party to go to. 

Irma Jane’s birthday was six 
months away, but Patty thought 
that maybe some of the other 
girls would be having a party 
soon and would invite her; yet 
she could not think of any one 
whose birthday was near, unless 
it might be that new girl who 
lived in the big house on the hill. 

‘‘Well,”? thought Patty, ‘‘if 
any one does have a party, I'll 
have my dress all ready.”’ 

Patty washed the breakfast 
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dishes Monday 
morning, then ran 
upstairs for a last 
look at her precious 
pill. She was in 
such a hurry to 
get to school that 
she forgot the re- 
port card that 
Mother had signed, 
and had to return 


“Why, its the same 
day as your birthday.” . 


for it. This made her late, and she 
had barely time to slip into her seat 
before the bell rang. She turned 
and smiled at Irma Jane, and Irma 
Jane made their secret sign that 
she had something important to 
tell. Patty’s heart leaped. Maybe 
somebody was going to have a 
party! During arithmetic and spell- 
ing, ten dollar bills and pink party 
dresses had a way of getting in 
front of Patty’s eyes. Finally the 
bell rang for recess. Irma Jane, 
eyes shining, met Patty at the door. 
She was bubbling over with excite- 
ment and happiness. 


“O Patty, what do you think? 
The most wonderful thing! You 
know Constance Norton who lives 
on the hill? Well, she is going to 


have a party. It’s a secret for two 
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days yet, but then ev- 
ery one in 5-B will re- 
ceive an invitation. 
Her mother and my 
mother used to know 
each other a _ long 
time ago, and they 
just found out that 
they are living in the 
same town. Now, her 
mother wants Con- 
stance to have a party 
so that she will get to 
know the girls and 
boys better, and it is 
to be in the evening, 
just like Constance’s 
big sister’s parties. 
Not only that, but 
we’re to help plan the 
games.”’ 

Patty’s head was in a whirl. A 
party—a real party in the evening! 
Her pink dress would be prettier 
than ever under electric lights. And 
to help with the games would be 


‘fun. That meant that she would be 


a sort of overseer, like the safety 
captains at school. Everybody 
would be sure to see and to admire 
her new party dress. Oh, it was 
just too good to be true! 

‘*When is the party?’’ asked 
Patty, as the two girls started to 
walk arm-in-arm around the school- 
yard. 

““Why,’’ laughed Irma Jane, 
‘it’s the same day as your birth- 
day. Isn’t that funny? Your birth- 
day and the party are on the same 
day.”’ 
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Then Patty told Irma 
Jane all about Aunt 
Edith’s gift, and how 
she and her mother were 
planning to go down 
town after school to pick 
out the silk for the dress. 
While the girls were still 
talking about ruffles and 
rosebuds the bell rang, 
and they scampered 
back to their seats. 

There was great ex- 
citement in the fifth 
grade when the invitations to Con- 
stance’s party were received. The 
girls gathered in little groups in the 
schoolyard and talked about the 
dresses they were going to wear. In 
a few days every one in the room 
knew that Patty’s birthday was the 
day of the big party and that her 
Aunt Edith was giving her a new 
pink party dress as a birthday 
present. 


Patty slept with her invitation 
and her ten-dollar bill under her 
pillow every night. She dreamed 
of the party, and could hardly wait 
for Friday afternoon to come so 
that she could go down town with 
Mother. Then when Friday did 
come, she hurried home from 
school. Mother was waiting for 
her. 

‘‘Hurry, dear, and change your 
dress,’’ said Mother. ‘‘I have a call 
to make on the way down town.”’ 

Patty slipped into her favorite 
blue dress with the red tie, changed 
her shoes and stockings, and took 


the crisp bill from its hiding place. 
Then she ran into the front room. 

**1’m ready, Mother,’’ she said. 
‘‘Will you carry this for me, 
please?’? She handed her mother 
the bill. 

Patty and her mother drove down 
town by a different way from the 
usual one. Patty enjoyed the drive 
very much, especially when they 
came to a section where dark-eyed 
children were playing on the side- 
walk. Mrs. Marsden drove careful- 
ly through the narrow streets. 

‘Why are we coming this way, 
Mother ?’’ asked Patty with inter- 
est. 

‘*Well, you see, dear, Mrs. Par- 
sons asked me to call on some 
friends near here, and I thought 
that we would stop a little while, 
and then go to buy your dress,’’ an- 
swered Patty’s mother. 

‘‘This is the place,’’ said Mrs. 
Marsden, stopping in front of a 
small brick building. ‘‘Jump out, 
Patty, and we’ll go inside.”’ 
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Patty and her mother went up 
two flights of stairs and then into 
abigroom. A group of girls about 
Patty’s age were drinking milk and 
eating sandwiches. <A _ pleasant- 
faced woman shook hands with Mrs. 
Marsden and Patty, and spoke a 
word to the girls, who immediately 
rose and bowed. 


“Ts it a party, Mother?’’ whis- 
pered Patty excitedly, as several 
little girls smiled at her. 

“No, dear, no. Mother will tell 
you about it after a while. Come 
this way, and we’ll take off our 
wraps and stay a few minutes.”’ 

When they had reached an out- 
side room and were taking off their 
coats, Patty whispered, ‘‘Tell me, 
Mother, who are those girls, and 
what are they doing?”’ 

‘*Well, dear,’’ Mrs. Marsden said, 
“not all little girls have a daddy 
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to take care of them as 
you have, so the mothers 
of these girls work to sup- 
port them. Every Friday 
afternoon the girls come here 
to learn how to make their 
clothes. They have sand- 
wiches and milk first, and 
afterwards they sew.”’ 

‘*Oh, then it really isn’t a 
party after all,’’ said Patty a 
little sadly. The next instant 
she brightened. ‘‘Oh, Mother, 
may I help ?’’ she questioned. 
‘‘You know I made most of 
my pink slip myself, and I 
can baste, and——’’ 

course you may help,”’ 
said Mrs. Marsden. ‘‘Come, we’ll 
go out now.’’ 

When Patty and her mother re- 
turned to the large room, each little 
girl was carrying her plate and cup 
to the kitchen. When the dishes 
had been washed and put away, the 
girls took sewing baskets from a 
near-by cupboard and returned to 
their chairs. Then each girl took 
from her basket a white muslin slip 
and started sewing. Petty watched 
them with interested eyes. Then 
she whispered to her mother, 
‘*Please, Mother, may I sit beside 
that girl with the red dress? Maybe 
I can help her.”’ 

‘Yes, dear, go right ahead.”’ 

The girl with the red dress smiled 
shyly as Patty took the chair beside 
her and offered to help. 

Soon both were sewing busily. 


(To be ended next month) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By CHARLES R. STROTZ, JR. 


Stamp Editor 


H4vE you ever stopped to wonder 
why the two-cent stamps of the 
United States are red, or the one-cent 
stamps green, or the three-cent stamps 
violet? On our December stamp page the 
last question asked was “What does the 
U. P. U. stand for?” I answered by say- 
ing that it stood for the Universal Pos- 
tal Union, which I would tell you about 
this month. The first thing I can tell 
you about this Union is that it is the 
reason for Uncle Sam’s printing all 
stamps of the 


same value in 
the same color. 

Almost 
the countries 
that have a 
mail service 
are members of 


to read the writing or numbers on it, 
that it is a five-cent stamp. We may 
change the pictures on our stamps, but 
the colors always remain the same for 
stamps of the different values. 

Often when a country is host to one 
of these U. P. U. conferences, it will 
issue stamps to commemorate the event. 
Switzerland and Spain have issued sets 
of stamps in honor of such congresses. 
The first U. P. U. meeting was held in 
Switzerland, and years later the govern- 

ment issued stamps showing the build- 
ing where that first conference was 
held. The Spanish set was a long one 
of thirteen stamps. 

Many of the countries in South and 
Central America advertise the fact 
that they are members of the Postal 
Union by placing the initials U. P. U. 

somewhere on their 


The U. P. U. 

determines the rules that govern the 
sending of mail from one country to 
another. It makes possible the won- 
derful mail service that we have to- 
day all over the world. From time 
to time U. P. U. congresses are held 
so that the delegates from the vari- 
ous countries may talk over ways to 
give better mail service. The 1934 con- 
gress was held in Egypt. 

Many years ago at one of these con- 
ferences it was decided that every coun- 
try should print all stamps having the 
same value in the same color. For in- 
stance, our five-cent stamp is blue. The 
stamps of equal value of other countries 
are blue also. When a postal clerk sees 
a blue stamp he knows without pausing 
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adhesives. You 
may see them 
on the Guatemalan 
stamp pictured. If 
you look through 
your collection for 
the stamps of these 


countries you will 


find a number 
marked in this way. 

The other adhesive pictured this 
month is one of a set from Great Britain 
that honors the U. P. U. conference held 
in London in 1929. This stamp is all the 
more interesting to collectors because it 
is the only commemorative set that Eng- 
land has issued since 1925. In ten years 
she has printed only that one set of five 

(Please turn to page 39) 
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LET THE WIND BLOW 


By Elizabeth Coatsworth 


Let the wind blow! 
What do we care? 
There soon may be snow 
To whiten the air, 
And make silver branches 
Where once there were brown, 
And give pretty white roofs 
To the whole dingy town! 
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The Story 
of a boy that thought he 
had no chance 


ENITO had been at the mis- 

sion school for several months. 
Although he was twelve years old 
and very strong and tall for his 
age, he had had little chance to 
go to school before his Mexican 
father and his Indian mother 
moved to the farm near Santa 
Fe. 

‘School no good,’’ Carlotta, 
his mother, had said; but his fa- 
ther, Manuel Jojola, knew better 
than that. If he had not been 
able to count, how could he have 
taken the rugs that Carlotta made 
and traded them for groceries and 
boots at the trading store? And was 
it not well to know English, now 
that travelers from the East 
stopped so often at their door to 
look at rugs and baskets? 

Until today Benito had been very 
happy. Now, he trudged along 
homeward, kicking his moccasined 
feet into the fine gray sand of the 
road. His soft black eyes were full 
of trouble. 
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BENITO, THE 


The drawings are by 


All the boys and girls at school 
had been good to him. He had 
shared in all their games and every 
one of them had been kind about 
helping him with his lessons. He 
had been so quick to learn that no 
one laughed when he made a mis- 
take. Anna Clark, the little daugh- 
ter of the mission superintendent, 
often helped Benito with work that 
he had missed. If he kept on work- 
ing as hard as he was doing, Anna 
said, he would soon be as far ad- 
vanced in school as any one. She 
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GOOD SCOUT 


By ELVIRA PENNELL 


LOLA McCOLL 


was sure the school would be proud 
of him. 

Something had happened, how- 
ever, to make Benito think there 
was not much use to try any longer. 
A Scout troup had been started, and 
there seemed to be no chance of his 
being able to join. To do so he 
would have to have fifty cents and 
money to buy a uniform. And the 
teacher had explained that it would 
cost ten cents or a quarter from 
time to time to cover expenses. 

Right on top of this disappoint- 
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ment, the teacher had told the pu- 
pils something else. A woman in 
the East, who was much inter- 
ested in the mission school, of- 
fered a prize of fifteen dollars to 
the boy or girl who could show 
the best record for the year. Good 
grades counted most, but other 
things counted too—cleanliness, 
honesty, work done outside the 
school, and good deeds done vol- 
untarily. ‘The children were to 
watch one another and put down 
the good deeds they saw or heard 
about. With the entire school 
keeping records, nothing would 
be missed. 
As he walked homeward Benito 
thought that all these were things 
that would be easy if he only were 
a Scout. There could not possibly 
be a chance for him to win the prize. 
He thought about it a great deal 
in the next few days. He always 
worked hard, so he felt sure that 
his grades would equal any one’s. 
But, except for being honest, the 
rest was difficult. Even being clean 
was a hard matter where soap was 
scarce and water had to be hauled 
from a water hole. 
Sometimes Carlotta did washing 
for the women at the mission. One 
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day as Benito watched her pouring 
out the water from her tubs a smile 
came to his face that showed his 
gleaming white teeth. He ran to 
stop her as the last pail of rinse 
water was about to disappear. He 
took it, picked up a small piece of 
the yellow soap she had left, and 
disappeared behind their little mud 
hut, which the Indian and Mexican 
children call ‘‘dobe’’ (do-bay) and 
the English children, ‘‘adobe’’ 
(a-do’-bee). 

Benito came back clean and shin- 
ing, with his black hair brushed 
tightly to his head. Carlotta smiled 
her slow Indian smile and said noth- 
ing. But the next week when Man- 
uel came home from Santa Fe, he 
brought a big cake of yellow soap 
and handed it to Benito. 

‘*All yours,’’ Carlotta said. 

Carlotta’s watching bore other 
fruit too, for Benito’s overalls al- 
ways went through the last of the 
wash water after that, so that 
Benito was always beautifully 
clean. 

In spite of that, 
Benito still felt 
sad. Every night 
the children at 
school wrote in 
their little jour- 
nals of all they 
had seen and done 
during the day. 
They gave the 
papers to the su- 
perintendent the 
next morning, so 
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that he could know all that was go- 
ing on. They were watching each 
other closely in order that nothing 
would be missed. Benito kept his 
journal as well as he could, but he 
lived so far away from the mission 
that he knew very little about what 
the other children did after school. 
Of course they could not write much 
about him, either. Besides, he felt 
sure there was nothing to tell. He 
did not have time to think up any 
good deeds to do. 


At school and-on the ranches that 
Benito passed every day, he saw 
many things that were different 
from what they were at his own 
home. He wanted to change every- 
thing at home, and he tried. His 
father had a habit of saying ma- 
jana, (ma-nya-na) which is Spanish 
for ‘‘tomorrow,’’ when anything 
needed to be done. He never hauled 
water until the bucket was nearly 
empty. He never gathered wood 
until the last stick was ready to be 
burned. Benito saw great piles of 
wood on other farms; so he hitched 
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the team to the wagon and 
began cutting brush from 
the river bottom. After a 
while, he had a great pile 
as high as the house. He 
sold a little of it too, and 
bought two barrels, which 
he persuaded his father to 
help him sink in the 
ground and fill with water, 
so that Carlotta might al- 
ways have it near. 

Carlotta used to 
carry the washings 
in a big basket on 
her head, but now 
Benito began to de- 
liver them on his 
way to and from 
school. Other In- 
dians who lived on 
the road got into 
the habit of watch- 
ing for Benito to 
pass. There were 
many things that 
he could do for them. There was 
Dia, the old woman who lived in a 
little hollow not far from the road, 
who made nicer rugs than any other 
woman on the reservation. But she 
worked so slowly now that her work 
hardly paid for her own food. There 
was not enough for the two big dogs 
that she owned and would not give 
up. They were nearly starved, un- 
til Benito began taking them scraps 
from the mission kitchen. 

Anna Clark often walked a little 
way with Benito when he started 
home. He told her about all the 
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Carlotta used to carry the wash- 
ings in a big basket on her head 


things that he had 
to do, and what a 
busy life he led. 
Somehow, it was 
easy to tell Anna 
things. She had 
such a comforting 
way of looking at 
him out of her big 
blue eyes. Benito 
could even tell her 
how he longed to be 
a Boy Scout and 
drill with the other 
boys over on the 
campus. 

Then came 
spring, which in 
New Mexico 
where Benito 
lived is not much 
different from 
winter. But 
spring was plow- 
ing time. In all 
the fields around 

the Indian reservation men were 
stirring up the soil. Manuel only 
said manana, and said it every day, 
while Benito watched him and 
thought about it. If the corn was 
not planted in time, the three would 
have little to eat the next winter, 
and Carlotta would not have the 
black-and-white-and-red ears that 
were called squaw corn, which she 
wove into beautiful bunches and 
sold to travelers along the Santa Fe 
trail. 


Finally, although it was a school 
day, Benito got up early one morn- 
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Anna Clark acted as if she had a 
wonderful secret 


ing, hitched the horses to the plow, 
and started for the field. Manuel 
had gone to town with a neighbor. 
Noon came and Benito did not come 
home. Supper time came, and still 
no Benito. When it grew dark Car- 
lotta started to search for him and 
found him steadily moving up and 
down the field, turning up furrow 
after furrow. 

Carlotta took him home and fed 
him with hot stew, but Benito was 
too tired to eat much. He had near- 
ly finished the field, but he could not 
go to school at all next day. He 
was too lame. 

Manuel went to the mission and 
told the teacher why Benito could 
not come. He finished with ‘‘I go 
home now to plow. I have good boy: 
I finish.”” He went away, looking 
very proud. After that Manuel put 
in the crop without any more of 
Benito’s help. 

There was to be a program the 
last day of school, after which the 
winner of the fifteen dollars was to 


be announced. For some reason 
Anna Clark acted as if she had a 
wonderful secret. Her eyes 
sparkled and she could not help 
smiling every other minute. 

‘She must be sure she has 
won,’’ Benito thought. ‘Of 
course her father would tell 
her.’’ 


At the end of the program, 
the superintendent began to 
read the list. Such a long one 
it was! Every one there had 
done an unusual number of 

good deeds. How could he decide 
who had won? Benito wondered. 

Then he heard his own name 
spoken—‘‘Benito Jojola.’’ His 
head was in a whirl. Surely, he 
could not be hearing right. The 
superintendent was reading: so 
many barrels of water hauled, so 
many loads of wood cut, so many 
washings carried, so many bundles 
of food for Dia’s dogs. It seemed 
he never would come to an end. Had 
he, Benito, really done all that? Al- 
most a whole field plowed. And then 
—always clean, always honest, bet- 
ter grades against greater odds than 
any one else. The prize was awarded 
to Benito Jojola! 

To Benito it meant fifty cents 
with which to join the Scouts; a 
new brown khaki suit; a new ging- 
ham dress for Carlotta; a big feast 
for Dia’s dogs. No happier boy 
than Benito lived in New Mexico 
that night; and the happiest girl 
was Anna Clark, who had kept 
count for him. 
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Russian Embroidery 


A Needlework Page by KATHERINE GLENN 


Peculiar looking horses, lions, and birds were the most popular patterns for 
embroidery in Russia before the year 1850. All the patterns given here can be 
made with just the outline stitch and cross-stitch. Red and black are the best Rus- 
sian colors, but yellow and blue, also, may be added. 

You may use these designs on any number of things. Four dish towels with 
a different animal on each one would make an attractive set. Trace and embroider 
the flower border on a hand towel. A smock or dress could have an animal em- 
broidered on the pocket and the small border on the collar and cuffs. These are 
just a few suggestions. You will probably think of many others. 
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(AWARDED A WEE Wispom SUBSCRIPTION) 
By MARY RICHTER (11) 
New York, N. Y. 


God loves laughter and merriment, 
And into all nature His wish has sent. 


You can hear it in a waterfall, 
And then again in a robin’s call. 


There is laughter in the patter of rain, 

And yards of joy in a daisy chain. 

And the snow falls smiling, cool, and 
clean ; 

And look at the stars’ mischievous 
gleam! 


And only the people on earth are 
glum, 
Forgetting the world is lots of fun. 


WISDOM 
WRITERS 


My Love Birds 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By BETTY JANE BANE (914) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I have seven little love birds. 
Their colors are yellow and green. 
They chatter all the day— 
I wonder what they mean? 


They fly and flit from door to swing, 
They are never still for long. 

They bathe, they eat of everything, 
And then give thanks in song. 
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Peter’s Visit to Mother 
Sun’s House 


(AWARDED A WEE Wispom SUBSCRIPTION) 


By BARBARA JANE AYRES (8) 
Red Bluff, Calif. 


Once when Peter was sound asleep 
in his bed, he dreamed. He was stand- 
ing on the grassy hillside looking off 
at a far island when he saw a red, 
rosy balloon floating toward him. It 
came softly on the wind until it was 
quite near him. Peter saw a little 
door in it. He knew it must be a 
magic balloon by that—because real 
balloons have no doors—so he stepped 
in. 

As soon as he was inside, the little 
balloon grew large, like a house. He 
saw that all sides were windows, with 
cloudy curtains on all sides and rose- 
colored cushioned seats beneath. So 
of course he sat down on one of the 
seats and began to look out. The big 
balloon was floating up, and out over 
the sea, up to the clouds. Fast it went 
as the wind, but softer than the soft- 
est breeze. The little clouds waved 
to it; the little stars peeped at it; and 
the sea and land far below went flying 
by. 

Up, up he went until he reached 
the home of Mother Sun. She was 
sitting in her chair telling her chil- 
dren their day’s work. She called 
Morning Boy. 

“Go over the hills and valleys un- 
til you find the poor man. Keep him 
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warm and comfortable until some one 
comes for him. 

“Oh, good morning, Peter,” said 
Mother Sun. “I did not see you. You 
are just in time to hear my children’s 
day’s work.” 

Then she called her Harvest Band. 
They were handsome boys with 
orange suits. “Go to the farm of old 
man Brown and ripen his corn. Do 
a good job and come home right after 
you finish.” 

Then she called her two Morning 
Glories. They were twins. “Go to 
the home of the crippled woman. 
Make her happy so she will forget her 
troubles.” 

Then she called the littlest girl. “Go 
to the home of the little baby who is 
alone while its mother works. Shine 
on the window and make pretty col- 
ors. Amuse it until its mother comes 
back from work.” 

One after another she called her 
children. Peter got so dizzy watching 
the sunbeams that he fell down with 
a thump. 

Just then Peter woke up and rubbed 
his eyes. He found himself on the 
floor. He saw a flashing light on his 
window. “Who are you?” he asked. 
“Mother Sun did not tell you to do 
that!” Then he laughed, for he knew 
it was only a dream. 


My Kingdom 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By KATHLEEN OKELL (10) 
Cranford, N. J. 


My mind’s a little kingdom 
Where thoughts of beauty dwell; 
And thoughts of love and goodness, 
And happiness as well. 


And if a bad thought happens 
To pass through my kingdom’s gate, 
The good will quickly push it out; 
For troubles they all hate. 


And in this good and happy land 
Where I am king, and reign, 

Every day my fields expand 
With the goodness I attain. 


Hospitality 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By KATHRYN DARLINGTON (7) 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Come before breakfast, 
Stay all day. 

Eat again with us 

Before you go away. 
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Magic 
(AWARDED A WEE Wispom SUBSCRIPTION) 


By Joy SIMPSON (13) 
Ironside, Oreg. 


There is no such thing as magic, so 
some people say. 

But I see, hear, and feel magic things 
every day. 


What isn’t magic, if wind isn’t 
magic— 
Felt and heard, but not seen? 
Or water that sings a magic song 
As it trickles in a stream? 


Little seeds must be magic, the way 
They shoot into plants and trees— 

And buds that open into flowers 

In the breeze. 


But some one must have made these 
magic things, 
And it appears to be 
The very same Great Power 
That made you and me. 
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Joys of Autumn 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 

By BETTIE JANE BASYE (12) 

Rocheport, Mo. 


When it’s time for walnut gath’rin’ 
And the wild grapes are on the vine, 

When the bittersweet’s changin’, 
Say, aren’t our spirits fine! 


We go into the forest 
With our baskets on our arm 
And find such heaps of goodies 
Right on the dear old farm. 


We hunt for autumn treasures 
And we find a mighty store, 

And it seems the more we gather— 
There’s just that many more. 


With our baskets overflowing 
We stop at ’simmon tree, 
Then on to home and Mother 
And hot supper, yes, sir-ee. 


The Mill Wheel 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By PAULINE ELLIS (8) 
Wayland, Mich. 


Round and round goes the wheel. 
It grinds the corn into corn meal. 
Up the hill, 
To the mill, 
Up the hill we go. 


Every poem or story on the WEE WISDOM 
Writers’ Guild pages is the work of the child 
under whose name it is published, and was 
sent to us accompanied by a note from the 
child’s parents or teacher which stated that 
the work is original. Only material that is 
thus vouched for can be published. We ap- 
preciate the codperation given us by parents 
and teachers, and we rely to a great extent 
upon their help in keeping our guild pages 
free from plagiarism. 

Each month our judges select the three 
best poems or stories and award each of 
the authors a year’s free subscription to 
WEE WISDOM magazine. Others whose work 
is published are given guild membership 
cards. We cannot return unused work. Chil- 


dren that are not successful in having their . 


work published are urged to try several 
times. 

All contributions should be mailed three 
months in advance of the month for which 
they are written. March work must be at 
our office—917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo.—by 
the nineteenth of December, and April work 
by the nineteenth of January. Please be 
sure that your full name, age, and address 
are on every contribution—THE EDITOR. 
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Little Dutch Girl 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By PEGGY RIEGEL (10) 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Oh, little Dutch girl across the sea, 
I wonder what you think of me? 

I think of you just—oh, so much! 
And of your windmills and boats and 

such, 

Of your lace caps and wooden shoes, 
Of your tulips in beautiful hues. 
Oh, little Dutch girl across the sea, 
I wonder what you think of me? 


Swing, Swing, Swing 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By GERALD HOLT (10) 
Scammon, Kans. 


Swing, swing, swing 
Gayly through the air, 
Swing to the very tiptop 
And touch the highest limb there. 


Swing, swing, swing 
Gayly through the day. 

Don’t do any other thing; 
Swing, swing away. 


Swing, swing, swing 
Gayly as you sing. 

Pump with all your might 

Before the dewdrops come at night. 
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An Airport for Your Planes 


A Page for Boys by LAURENCE FULLER 


T IS fun to maintain a fleet of air- 
planes. You may have either the 
small bright-colored metal planes or the 
more elaborate models made of Japa- 
nese tissue and balsa wood. A complete 
airport for your planes may be made of 
cardboard or wooden boxes. Runways 
can be marked on the ground if you are 
playing in the yard. Strips of heavy 
wrapping paper may be used for run- 
ways on a table or on the floor when 
playing indoors. A visit to a neighbor- 
ing airport will give you an_ idea of the 
way to lay out your small field. 

A hangar makes a nice place in which 
to store your planes when not in use as 
the planes are easily lost or damaged 
when put in the playbox or taxied into 
acorner. The size of your hangar will, 
of course, depend on the number of air- 
planes you expect to house in it. Make 
it small enough so that it can be moved 
without too much effort. Most of the 
early hangars were built with a rounded 


WIND CONE 
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roof, almost like a barrel cut in half 
lengthwise. Now, however, the sides of 
a hangar are often straight and the roofs 
have gentle slopes. 

A model of this type hangar is easily 
made. First select a thin board for the 
back of the hangar and fashion it as 
shown in figure B. It should contain a 
door and at least two windows—more 
if you wish. These may be painted on 
the board instead of being cut out. 

The front of the hangar must be wide 
open, so make a skeleton support for it 
similar to that shown in figure C. It 
is made of 5 pieces of board. The front 
gable (number 1 in figure C) has the 
same slope as the back end. The side 
pieces (number 2 in figure C) are light 
strips nailed to each end of piece num- 
ber 1. Two sills (number 3) connect 
the front to the back. 

A piece of strong, corrugated card- 
board from a large carton will serve for 

(Please turn to page 44) 
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LITTLE HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Words by Music by 
Marian Phelps 
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T WAS New Year’s Eve and the 
Boosters were having a meeting in 
Don’s basement playroom. The gayly 
painted walls and roaring blaze in the 
fireplace were a welcome change from 
the snowy world outside. It was a blus- 
tery night and the wind swooped down 
the chimney, making the firelight dance 
in strange shadows about the room. To- 
night the Boosters were taking in new 
members, and every one was asking or 
answering eager questions about the 
club. 

Suddenly Ellen Ann, one of the new 
members, said, “Won’t one of you tell 
us something about the Booster Club— 
how it began and——-?” She stopped 
at the look of slight embarrassment on 
the faces of the Boosters. 

They all glanced inquiringly at one 
another, but no one spoke. To tell the 
truth, not a soul knew anything to say. 

The wind howled outside. The fire- 
light danced and flickered. Suddenly 
there came a tapping at the window, and 
a round, rosy face with laughing eyes 
peeped in. 

“Ha,” said the Cheerfulness Elf, as 
he popped into the room, “I thought I 
should be needed here tonight.” 

The Boosters shouted their welcome. 
They all loved the Cheerfulness Elf. Be- 
sides, he always knew the answer to ev- 
erything that they wanted to know. 
Perhaps that was because he was as old 
as the sun and the moon. 

“Tell us the history of the Booster 
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Club,” they begged with one voice. 
“How many of you know that the 

Wee Wisdom Booster Club first made its 

appearance in 1912? Not one?” 

The Boosters looked blank. 

“Well, when the club first began, its 
purpose was to form friendships among 
WEE WISDOM readers, but as it grew in 
numbers the secretary saw an oppor- 
tunity for it to become what it is today 
—a means of spreading sunshine to all 
corners of the world.” The Cheerful- 
ness Elf paused and smiled at the bright 
faces about him. 

“In April, 1927,” he went on, “the 
name was changed to the Good Words 
Booster Club, and so it remains to this 
day.” 

“Just think,” exclaimed Don, “those 
first Booster boys and girls are grown 
men and women now!” 

“Yes,” smiled the Cheerfulness Elf,” 
many of them are your fathers and 
mothers, and they are carrying the joy 
and friendly spirit of the Booster Club 
into their homes, their positions, and 
the communities in which they live.” 

“We'll do the same thing when we are 
grown up, I guess,” said Happy proudly. 

“You wouldn’t be a friend of mine if 
you didn’t,” laughed the Cheerfulness 
Elf, as he disappeared out the window 
in a whirl of dancing snowflakes. 


If you would like to join the Good 


Words Booster Club and be a friend of 
the Cheerfulness Elf, just sign the blank 
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printed on the last club page and mail it 
tous. If you are already a member, ask 
some friend to sign the blank and send 
itin. The secretary will be glad to an- 
swer any questions. 


We rejoice with Hazel Mae in the fact 
that she is overcoming lameness. Her 
victory is already won for she knows 
that strong thoughts of health and 
wholeness make strong, straight, healthy 
bodies. Her faith helped her not only 
to hasten her own healing, but to help 
a pet that was dear to her. 

Dear Secretary: My report is long over- 
due, but it is a good report. I am much 
further on my way to the Land of Love 
than I was last month. 

Please continue your prayers for me. I 
was operated on and the operation did not 
heal. I am better though. I am walking 
on two feet now, and although I limp quite 
a bit I am thankful to be walking at all. 
The Prayer of Faith has helped me many 
times. I have a little baby duck named 
“Ducas.” He had a very bad cold and was 
going to die. I said The Prayer of Faith 
so he might live and he is still alive. 


MY 


I like the new corner for girls in WEE 
WispomM. Three other girls and myself 
formed a sewing club and named it “Wis- 
dom Sewing Circle.” We expect to make 
many nice things.—Hazel Mae Riggs. 


We are sure that you will find the 
pledge easier to keep as each month goes 
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DAY 
By ELSIE DUNCAN YALE 


What kind of day will this day be? 
Why, really, it just depends on me! 

If I start the day with a happy smile 
And just keep cheery and glad the while, 
If I help another along the way, 

If kindly words I think and say, 

The weather won’t matter a bit, you see, 
For the very loveliest day ’twill be. 


by, Jim. Nothing can keep us from do- 
ing what we really want to do if we go 
about it in the right way. The Boosters 
are “pulling” for you! 


Dear Boosters: I have not done very well 
with the pledge this month, but next month 
I wish to do better. I repeat The Prayer 
of Faith many times a day, and like it. I 
buy WEE WISDOM every month, and I am 
soon going to subscribe for it. I am very 
glad to be a member of the club.—Jim 
Wheatley. 


Here is another Booster who substi- 
tutes good words for ugly ones. Let 
Maxine tell you how she does it. 

Dear Secretary: I say The Prayer of 
Faith for myself and others. I am trying 
to keep a record of the times that I sub- 
stitute a good word for an ugly one. Some- 
times I get angry with my little sister and 
start to say something unkind, and then I 
think that a true Booster would not say 
that, so I say something kind instead.—Maz- 
ine Carpenter. 


Helen has invented an interesting 
game to help her remember to speak 
good words and to think good thoughts 
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at all times. Perhaps other Boosters 
would find it helpful too. We feel cer- 
tain that Helen has many gold stars 
by now. 

Dear Secretary: I have made a game of 


good words and deeds, which I thought some 
other boy or girl might like to play also. 
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I take a square piece of cardboard and 
make small squares on it with a ruler. In 
one square I put the words “First Week,” 
in another “Second Week,” and so on until 
each square is filled. Then I start with 
Sunday of each week and see how many good 
words and good deeds I can substitute for 
bad ones. At the end of the week I figure 
up. If I have been fairly good I put a 
colored star in the first square; if not, a 
check mark. When I have earned three 
colored stars I get a gold one. These stars 
can be purchased at any five-and-ten-cent 
store, or they may be made at home. 

I hope my game will help some other 
boy or girl to be a better child—Helen 
Samphere. 


The Cheerfulness Elf says that it 
causes him joy to read such a helpful, 
happy letter as the one Elmer has writ- 
ten us. 


Dear Boosters: I have been helped in 
many ways since I joined the Good Words 
Booster Club. It has helped me to have 
clean thoughts, and not to talk back. I am 
very happy too. I am very thankful for 
what you have taught me. 

I am very happy for all the good times I 
had this summer.—Elmer Gannon. 


Miriam’s letter teaches us two things: 
first, that being kind and helpful to 
others often means a great deal more 
to them than we think; and secondly, 
that many times a smile or some other 
small act of friendliness is more im- 
portant than anything else in the world. 

Dear Secretary: It has been quite some 
time since I wrote to you, but in this letter 
I have a lot to tell you. Last week I went 
back on my pledge a little, but this week 
I’m trying to be extra good to make it up. 

A few weeks before school was out in the 
spring I had an experience that I think you 
would like to hear about. A new girl, Helen, 
was admitted to our class, and because it 
was near the end of the school term every 
one was busy and didn’t pay must attention 
to her. One afternoon after school I was 
going to get some books out of my locker, 
when I found Helen at her desk crying. I 
went over and asked her what was the mat- 
ter. She told me she didn’t like the school, 
nobody was kind to her, and she didn’t have 
any friends. 

I told her I would bring some of my WEE 
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WISDOMS the next day for her to read, and 
maybe that would help a little. I did bring 
them, and when she returned them a few 
days later she said that just reading the 
Booster page and The Prayer of Faith had 
helped her a lot, and she wondered if I would 
loan her some more. One thing I want to 
tell you is that she had quite a few friends 
before school was out. 

The Prayer of Faith also helps me in my 
everyday work, and at all times.—Miriam 
Boney. 

Those who have God for a friend are 
never lonesome. Try to see the good in 
your schoolmates, Ruth, and you will be 
surprised to discover how many fine 
people there are right around you. 

Dear Boosters: I am always glad to re- 
ceive your letters for they always bring 
sunshine along with them, which is very 
welcome. In the new school that I am go- 
ing to, it seems very hard to find nice 
girl friends, but with the help of The 
Prayer of Faith I know I shall succeed. 

Thanks to The Prayer of Faith, I have 
overcome most of my fear of earthquakes. 
We had quite a little quake last Monday 
morning.—Ruth McQuaid. 

We like Peggy’s letter because it has 
a good suggestion in it. Perhaps more of 
the Boosters would like to interest their 
families in setting aside special Booster 
days, when each member of the family 
sees how well he can live up to the 
pledge. 

Dear Secretary: This is my second re- 
port to the Booster Club. Today my sister, 
my grandmother, and myself are having a 
real Good Words Booster day, and trying 
to keep it—Peggy Hart. 


Let’s take Peggy’s suggestion and use 
it for our New Year’s resolution. All 
together now, Boosters. “I resolve to 
make this day and every day in the year 
a real Good Words Booster day.” 

THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Dorothy Irene Malone (8 years), Osseo, 
Minn.; Margaret Hopkins (15), 357 Har- 
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rison Ave., Upper Darby, Pa.; Marie Hayes 
(15), 916 Clark St., Rocky Mount, N. C.3 
Robert Stanley Bullock (7), 905 Rural St., 
Trenton, Mo.; Edith Bennett (13), 2142 
Crescent Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Lee Pock- 
man, 355 N. Village Ave., Rockville Centre, 
N. Y.; Richard Dymock, Puha, Gisborne, 
New Zealand; Olive Bradley (15), 1387 Com- 
mercial St., San Dimas, Calif.; Pauline 
Ferry (11), Pentwater, Mich.; Mary Veitch 
(12), 487 Root St., Park Ridge, IIl.; Ellen 
Rowe (14), Route 1, Box 15, Henry, IIl.; 
Katherine Armbrust, Route 3, St. Cath- 
erines, Ont., Canada; John Peter West, St. 
Saviour’s School, Buguma via Degema, Ni- 
geria, West Africa; Lamar Bupp, 1220 W. 
Mauretania St., Wilmington, Calif.; Wanda 
Jo Withers (13), Box 107, Gallipolis, 
Ohio. (The two named last wish to cor- 
respond with readers interested in stamp 
collecting.) 


love, cheerfulness, and health. 


Rules of Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fifteen may become members. 
2. Members are not to use words that may make others unhappy. They are 
to keep the pledge by using words of happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, 


3. Members are expected to write once a month to the secretary, telling her 
how they are succeeding in keeping the pledge. 

4. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. 
plication blanks for new members to sign will be sent upon request.) 

5. If a member wishes help in gaining health, in succeeding in his school work, 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 


READERS 

John C. Davis: prayers for success in 
school; Helen Staley: prayers for help in 
arithmetic and music; Emma Joy Taylor: 
prayers for self; Ida Lewis: prayers for her 
family and herself; James Mbakwe: prayers 
for self; Godwin Orupabo: prayers for self; 
Virginia Joe Heidelberg: prayers for suc- 
cess in her reading and other schoolwork; 
Ellen Rowe: prayers for self; Ida Bell Lan- 
yon: prayers for help in her schoolwork; 
Bryce Franklin Newell: prayers to get a 
pup of his own; Elaine Longenecker: 
prayers for her father to get work and for 
her mother to get well; Dorothy Strom- 
berg: prayers for help in passing Girl Scout 
tests and for success in her music; Wood- 
row Ogilvie: prayers for help with school 
lessons. 


(Ap- 


in making friends, or with any other problem, he may write the secretary. She 
will be glad to help him or to place his name on the list of readers (published each 
month in WEE WISDOM) who wish prayers. 

If you wish to join the Good Words Booster Club, sign this application blank 
and send it to the secretary, Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Pledge 


I believe that my words have power to make me and other persons happy or 
unhappy. I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words when I 
speak good words. Therefore I want to become a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club, that I may help others as well as myself to be happy. 

I will try to use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful words. 
keep the rules of the club. : 


I will try to 


Name Age 


Street address 


City or Town State 
This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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Peter Joins Jesus 
LESSON SToRY 1, JANUARY 6, 1935 


Styles in clothing, social manners, and 
forms of speech have changed greatly 
since Jesus lived in Judea. Pictures of 
Jesus and His disciples show them with 
long hair, beards, and long loose gar- 
ments. This style of dress gives the 
idea that they were old men. In reality 
they were young men, some of them 
younger than the fathers of many of you 
boys and girls. Their use of such words 
as ye, thee, and thou in place of our word 
you make us feel that they were very 
sober, solemn men. The truth is that 
the disciples were busy, active, wide- 
awake young men, and that Jesus Him- 
self was kind and friendly and talked 
in an interesting, entertaining way. 
Most of His lessons were taught by tell- 
ing stories. 

For the next three months our lessons 
will tell interesting stories about one of 
Jesus’s disciples, Peter. Our lesson for 
today tells about Peter’s meeting Jesus 
and deciding to go with Him as He went 
about Judea teaching and healing the 
people. (You will find the text in Mark 
1:14-18.) 

Peter, or Simon as he was then called, 
and his brother Andrew were fishermen. 
They were casting their nets in the sea 
when Jesus passed along the shore and 
called to them, “Come ye after me, and 
I will make you fishers of men.” 


Peter and Andrew no doubt knew Je- 
sus and were interested in His work. 
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Probably they were already eager to 
join Him, for the Bible says, “And 
straightway they left the nets, and fol- 
lowed him.” 

What did Jesus mean when He said 
that He would make them fishers of 
men? Jesus knew how to keep His body 
well, and how to live happily. The peo- 
ple of His time knew very little about 
keeping well, and they were made sad 
by the hard lives they had to live. By 
telling Peter and Andrew that He would 
make them “fishers of men” Jesus meant 
that He would show these disciples how 
to rescue the people from ill health, pov- 
erty, and sadness. 

Think of some teacher, friend, or rel- 
ative with whom you dearly love to 
work or visit—some one perhaps who 
tells you stories that teach you many 
things you want to know. Think now 
how comfortable and happy you are with 
this person. Learning the things you 
need to know and doing the work that 
must be done is a joy when you can be 
with this friend, is it not? 

This is the feeling that Peter and 
Andrew had for their friend Jesus, and 
this is the feeling we can have for Je- 
sus also. Remember that the same mind 
that was in Jesus is in you, and it is 
with our minds that we know and love 
one another. 

Keep thinking this thought during the 
week: 

He keeps my mind clean and my heart 
pure. 
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Peter Pleases Jesus 
LESSON STORY 2, JANUARY 13, 1935 


Last Sunday we learned how Peter 
went with Jesus to help Him in His 
great work. At the time of the lesson 
story for today the twelve disciples had 
been working with Jesus about a year 
andahalf. Jesus had taught them many 
things and they had seen Him heal the 
sick and feed the hungry. 

Jesus often took the disciples off into 
the mountains or out on the sea of Gali- 
lee where they could be alone. Jesus 
liked to be alone when He talked to God, 
His Father. On the day of our lesson 
story they had gone into the foothills 
and Jesus had been praying. 

Jesus had two natures, even as we 
have, a spiritual nature and a human na- 
ture. In His spiritual nature He was the 
Son of God and like God, His heavenly 
Father. In His human nature He was 
the son of Mary and very like the men 
and women of His time. I mean by 
that that He required food and sleep 
and shelter and enjoyed the companion- 
ship of His friends and disciples. Each 
of us has these two natures also. One 
difference between us and Jesus is that 
He always thought about Himself as 
the Son of God. We think about our- 
selves as the children of our earthly par- 


Jesus wanted His disciples to know 
that He was the Son of God, so He asked 
them who the people said He was. (You 
will find the lesson in Luke 9:18-20.) 

I suppose the people wondered a great 
deal about Jesus. They had never seen 
any one do the things that He did and 
they talked about Him just as we talk 
among ourselves about people who do 
wonderful things. 


The disciples said that some thought 
that Jesus was John the Baptist, others 
that He was Elijah, and others that He 
was one of the old prophets returned 
to life. Then He asked them, “But who 
say ye that I am?” Peter answered, 
“The Christ of God,” which meant the 
Son of God. 

This answer made Jesus very happy. 
He wanted them to know about this spir- 
itual nature which was in Him and in 
them and in us. This spiritual nature 
will direct you in all your ways. 


The Christ mind in me gives me wis- 
dom. 


Jesus washing the 
disciples’ feet 


ents. Jesus remembered that He was 
the Son of God. He knew that because 
He was God’s son He could do anything 
that was necessary; He could heal the 
sick, feed the hungry, comfort the sad. 
We often forget that we too have this 
spiritual nature and we say that we can- 
not do the things that Jesus did. 
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Peter Learns a New Lesson 
LESSON STORY 3, JANUARY 20, 1935 


Jesus loved the young men who were 
His disciples and He wanted them to 
love one another. It must have made 
Him sad when they quarreled about 
which one of them should have first 
place in His kingdom. He decided to 
teach them what love really means. He 
did not scold them or tell them how 
much He disliked to have them quarrel. 
Our lesson story for today tells what 
He did. You will find it in John 13:6- 
15. 

The people of Judea did not have 
automobiles to ride in as we do, or side- 
walks to walk on. Neither did they 
wear leather shoes like ours to protect 
their feet from the hot dusty roads over 
which they traveled. They wore loose, 
open sandals, and their feet became 
dusty and dirty. When they went to 
a friend’s house for dinner, it was cus- 
tomary for the host to provide some one 
to wash their feet for them. 

At the time of our lesson story Jesus 
and His disciples had met to have din- 
ner together. The disciples had been 
discussing the question that was in their 
minds, that is, who should be first in 
Christ’s kingdom. Each one was too 
eager to prove that he should be first to 
remember that at this dinner one of 
them should wash the feet of the others. 
Jesus took this opportunity to teach 
them a lesson in humility. He bound 
a towel about His waist, carried in a 
basin of water and began washing the 
feet of the disciples. How shamed they 
must have felt to have the Master doing 
this humble service for them, His disci- 
ples. Not a word was spoken among 
them until He came to Peter. 

I imagine Peter must have drawn back 
his feet as he said, “Lord, dost thou 
wash my feet?” Peter knew as did each 
of the others that one of them should 
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have performed this humble service. He 
had learned the lesson of humility. Then 
Jesus said to him, “If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part in me.” 

By this last statement Jesus meant 
to show Peter that love is expressed 
through service. 

Because Jesus loved Peter He served 
him, and if Peter loved others he too 
must be willing to serve them. He said, 
“If I... have washed your feet, ye also 
ought to wash one another’s feet.” 

The lesson that Jesus taught Peter 
He teaches us also, that to those whom 
we love we give glad, willing service, 

This thought will help us to serve 
others: 

I give glad, loving service always. 


Are We Loyal? 
LESSON STORY 4, JANUARY 27, 1935 


In our lesson story for today Peter 
did something that many of us do. Read 
Mark 14:66-72 for the story. The time 
when Jesus was to leave the disciples 
was drawing close. They had met to 
have one last supper together, and Je- 
sus told the disciples that they would all 
be offended. By that He meant that they 
all would deny, disown, or desert Him. 
Peter loved Jesus—perhaps not more 
dearly than did the other disciples, but 
he was quicker to say what he thought. 
This time he answered quickly, ‘Al- 
though all shall be offended, yet will not 
I.” I imagine Peter got up and went 
over to Jesus, just as children some- 
times go to their parents when they want 
to be very sure that the parents under- 
stand what they are saying. Then Je- 
sus told Peter that before the cock 
should crow twice Peter would have de- 
nied Him three times. Poor Peter, he 
could not believe that he would do such 
a thing. Yet our lesson story says that 


(Please turn to page 40) 
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A Pogeto Color. 


HESE blocks are new year’s wishes, Wee Dickie Mouse will paint them 

Oh, what a glad surprise! With happy new year zest. 
From Dickie Mouse and Tippy Clown Wise elephant will place them 

And Dolly Twinkle Eyes. Just where they look the best. 
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A WINTER BIRD PARTY 


By BERNICE G. ANDERSON 


“Faint heart never won—a feast” 
was Mr. Junco’s motto 


MB. HARRIS SPARROW ruf- 

fled his feathers a bit more to 
keep out the cold wind. He was 
glad that his cousins, the tree spar- 
rows, had found this nice shed at 
Shadow Lane, where they were 
sheltered from the blizzard that was 
roaring down the Mississippi valley 
from the north. The sparrows had 
told all the juncos and chickadees 
about the shed too, and many of 


them were huddled there, far 
enough back to avoid the snow that 
came drifting around the corners 
with every gust of wind. 

am hungry,’’ Mrs. Harris 
Sparrow said wistfully into Mr. 
Harris Sparrow’s ear, ‘‘and of 
course all the weed seeds are coy- 
ered with snow. What shall we do?” 

**T see a black-capped chickadee 
clinging to the under side of a tree 

branch out there,’’ her 
mate replied. ‘‘ He seems 
to be finding a 

few insects and 

eggs in the bark.”’ 

**Yes, but the 


They flew out inte 
the storm together 
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upper part of the branch is covered 
with snow, and we can’t hang up- 
side down to eat as the chickadee 
can!’? was Mrs. Harris Sparrow’s 
retort. ‘‘What shall we do?”’ 

‘“‘T’m thirsty,’’ complained a tree 
sparrow, ‘‘and I need a good bath, 
even though the weather is cold. My 
coat is as dirty as can be.”’ 

‘“‘Let’s get out and try to find 
some food and water,”’ called Mr. 
Juneo, cheerily. ‘‘ Even though we 
are not acrobats like the chickadees 
we can surely find something if we 
are Willing to hunt for it.”’ 

“The wind will blow us away!”’ 

“Every bit of food will‘be hidden 
by the snow!’’ 


Drawings by 
MARJORIE 


“Tf you can go, we can too,”’ 
called several other juncos. So they 
flew out into the storm together. 

‘‘Chickadee-dee-dee—that’s the 
spirit!’’ cheered the little black- 
capped fellow from the under side 
of his tree branch. But the timid 
sparrows did not feel brave enough 
to venture out. 

‘“‘T love a quiet, cold day,’’ Mrs. 
Harris Sparrow murmured shrink- 
ingly, ‘‘a bright sunny winter day 
—hbut a blizzard is not to my lik- 
ing!”’ 

‘“‘Nor mine,’’ answered Mr. Har- 
ris Sparrow, as he ruffled his showy 
black topknot knowingly, and 
peered down at his black-spotted 
vest. ‘‘But oh, how 
hungry I am!”’ 

There came a 


HARTWELL 


‘“‘The water is frozen to solid 
ice!’? came a whole bird chorus. 
And not one bird stirred from his 
perch. 

‘Then I shall go alone,’’ replied 
Mr. Junco. 

‘‘Not alone,’? spoke up Mrs. 
Juneo. ‘TI will go with you.”’ 
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sharp, ‘‘Chip! Chip! 
Chip!’’ and Mr. 
Cardinal flashed by 
the open door of the 
shed. He looked 
like a bright red 
flame against the 
world of snow. 

‘‘Where do you suppose he is go- 
ing?’’ Mrs. Harris Sparrow asked. 
‘*He sounds quite cheerful.”’ 

The blizzard suddenly grew 
worse. The wind shook the shed 
and whipped the snowdrifts until 
they looked like stiffly beaten egg 
whites! More birds came flying in- 
to the shed for shelter, but the 
juncos and the chickadees and the 
cardinal did not return. 

‘‘Perhaps they have perished in 
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the storm,’’ sighed little Mrs. Tree 
Sparrow as she ruffled her pretty 
reddish-brown crown. 

All day the cold, hungry birds 
huddled in the shelter. Toward 
evening the blizzard died down and 
finally ceased. The sun peered out 
from behind the clouds for a last 
look at the world before bedtime, 
and sent a cold, yet cheering light 
into the shed. 

The sparrows brightened at once, 
and Mr. Harris Sparrow suggested 
that they all go out for a little ex- 
ercise. 

There was a great fluttering of 
wings towards Shadow Lane gar- 
den. And there on a table in the ar- 
bor were the Juncos. They were 
eating a banquet of crumbs and 
eracked grain which the Lady of 
Shadow Lane had put in a large box 
turned on its side and sheltered 
from the north wind. 

‘It’s a party!’’? Mr. Junco an- 
nounced, ‘‘and you are late. The 
food has been here all day!”’ 

“‘Oh!’’ said Mrs. Harris Spar- 
row. 


**Oh!”’ said Mr. Harris Sparrovw. 

‘*Dee-dee-dee!  Chickadee-dee- 
dee!’? came from overhead, and 
there clung Mr. and Mrs. Chickadee 
to a basket of food that hung from 
the top of the arbor. ‘‘It’s a party! 
It’s a party!’’ 

‘It’s a party!’ came a chipping 
voice fromalowstump. It was Mr. 
Cardinal speaking between pecks at 
kernels of corn that had been scat- 
tered there especially for him. No 
wonder he had sounded so cheerful 
when he passed the shed door! He 
must have known that the Lady of 
Shadow Lane always remembered 
the birds when there was a blizzard. 

The water in the bird bath was 
frozen, but a hole had been cut in 
the ice on the lily pool near the edge 
and there the birds could get a 
drink—and could even take a bath 
if they were careful not to dip too 
deep. 

After eating all they could hold, 
the birds joined in a beautiful 
chorus there in Shadow Lane gar- 
den. The high ‘‘chee-chee”’ of the 
Harris sparrows, the canarylike 
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notes of the tree sparrow, the sweet, 
simple thrill of the junco, and the 
cheerful chipping sound of the 
cardinal blended together. They 
were all saying, each in his own 
way, ‘‘We had a good time at th 
party !”’ 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 14) 


commemoratives, while in the same 
period the United States has printed 
over fifty such stamps. 

Speaking of commemoratives reminds 
me of another story about this interest- 
ing U. P.U. Atone of the Union’s early 
meetings it was suggested that all the 
countries of the Union agree not to print 
commemorative stamps. This rule was 
passed by the Union, but since that time 
the countries have paid no attention to 
it. Today even Germany, the nation that 
suggested the rule, is issuing commemo- 
rative stamps. 

Now when you see a violet three-cent 
stamp or a red two-cent stamp, you will 
know why Uncle Sam always prints 
them in these colors. Remember to look 
through your South American stamps 
for those with the letters U. P. U. as 
part of their design. If you do not have 
any, perhaps your friends do. 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new address. 
If your family is subscribing to any of 
our other magazines, please give us their 
names also, and tell whether or not they 
have a prosperity bank. This will help 
us to make sure that you receive your 
magazines promptly. 
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Are We Loyal? 
(Continued from page 34) 


he did. After Peter had denied Jesus 
he remembered what Jesus had said, 
and wept. 

Before we condemn Peter for his dis- 
loyalty, let us see if we are always loyal. 
Of course Jesus was not guilty of any 
wrongdoing, and Peter loved Him. But 
Peter was afraid to say that he was Je- 
sus’ friend for fear the Roman soldiers 
would arrest him also, and he would 
have to suffer the same pain they were 
going to cause Jesus. 

Not often are we called upon to suffer 
physical pain to prove our loyalty to our 
friends, but we sometimes have to suffer 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer 

God is my help in every need ; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 

Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
- God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


in other ways that are just as hard, 

Would you walk home from school 
with a friend whose father had been 
found guilty of a crime if by doing go 
you might lose the friendship of your 
other classmates? 

Would you ask a boy who had been 
wrongly accused of stealing to play on 
your basketball team while the other 
boys still believed him to be guilty? 

Ask yourselves these questions and 
watch this week to see how many op- 
portunities you have to prove that you 
are loyal to your family and your 
friends. 

This thought will help you: 

I believe in the goodness of my 
friends. 
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DAVID was alone in the Roost. 

Outside a bitter cold wind 
shook the windows and rattled the 
door as though it wanted very 
much to come in where there was 
warmth. The wind could not be 
blamed because the little round 
stove was red, and the room was 
cozy and cheerful. The stove, the 
red-and-white table cloth, and the 
gayly painted chairs were doing 
their best to cheer David, but David 
refused to be cheered. Tonight was 
New Year’s Eve and there was to 
be a watch party at the schoolhouse. 
Every one was going. Well, per- 
haps not every one—David might 
not go. It all depended on whether 
he was willing to do something he 
did not like to do at all. 

‘Oh, why did this have to happen 
today?’’ David asked himself for 
the twentieth time at least. He had 
been sitting in front of the stove 
for over an hour. He ran his hands 
again through his rumpled hair. 

“T can’t do it,’ he said. ‘‘I just 
can’t.”” 

Then he remembered what his 
mother had told him. ‘‘You can go 
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David’s Apple Tree 


to the watch party, Son,’’ she had 
said, ‘‘after you have told Mrs. 
Moore about the apple tree.”’ 
David sighed. The day had 
started so happily. The gang had 
gathered at the Roost in the morn- 
ing and had talked about the fun 
they were going to have at the 
schoolhouse that night. There was 
to be music by the school band and 
games and plenty to eat. The Spar- 
tans had horns and whistles to blow 
when the clock struck twelve. 
After lunch David had gone up 
to Mrs. Moore’s to take her a pan 
of rolls that his mother had just 
baked. As he came out of Mrs. 
Moore’s kitchen he met Red. 
‘‘Boy! is this snow deep!’’ Red 
called. ‘‘Let’s walk on top of the 
fence until we hit the road.”’ 
‘But, Red,’’ David protested, 
‘*vou know Mrs. Moore doesn’t like 
to have us walk on the fence.”’ 
‘‘Oh, that’s because she’s afraid 
we'll get hurt,’’ Red said airily. ‘‘It 
wouldn’t hurt us if we did fall off 
in this snow. Come on.’’ 
David did not feel right about do- 
ing it, but when Red climbed up 
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and called back, ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter, are you afraid?’’ David climbed 
up. It was not easy to keep his bal- 
ance on the icy rail. They had al- 
most reached the corner of the 
Moores’ yard when David slipped. 
Without thinking he grabbed the 
top of a small apple tree growing 
by the fence. It was not strong 
enough to support him and 
snapped, letting him tumble into 
the deep snow. He jumped up 
quickly. The fall did not hurt him, 
but the tree—the thought of that 
broken tree still brought his heart 
into his throat. Mrs. Moore had 
planted it herself the year her little 
son Sidney was born. She had 
tended it carefully. It was an 
especially fine tree and some day it 
would bear juicy apples. The very 
first apple, Mrs. Moore had often 
told the boys, was to be made into a 
cobbler for Sidney. 

Now David had broken the tree. 
There would be no juicy red apples 
and no cobbler. David had looked 
helplessly into Red’s eyes. Red had 
shaken his head solemnly. Slowly 
and silently they had walked to 
the lane. It was there they would 
part. 

“Are you going to tell your 
mother ?’’ Red asked. 

**Yes,’’? David sighed. ‘“‘I’d 
rather do most anything else, but I 
think I’d better tell.”’ 

‘“What’ll she do?’? Red won- 
dered. 

wish I knew,”’’ said David. 

What she did do was much worse 


than David had thought it could he. 
When she had heard the story she 
looked at him sadly. 


‘*Son, there is only one thing to 
do,’? she had said. ‘‘You can’t fix 
the tree, but you can go to Mrs, 
Moore and tell her that you did it 
and that you are sorry.”’ 

‘*But, Mother,’’? David pleaded, 
‘she told us never to walk on the 
fence. What will she think of me?” 

“‘T know, David. It will not be 
easy, but it must be done.”’ 

David had thrown himself on the 
couch in despair. ‘‘I can’t do it, 
Mother. I can’t face her. Couldn't 
you tell her how sorry I am? I'd 
rather you would whip me than 
make me tell Mrs. Moore.”’ 

‘*David,’’ his mother spoke gen- 
tly, ‘‘you know I would be glad to 
tell her if that would really help 
you, but this is your job. You will 
feel much better if you go to her 
yourself. If you have not told her 
by half-past eight, Daddy and I 
shall have to go 
without you.”’ 

David had looked 
up quickly. 

‘*Mother, surely you 
don’t mean that!”’ 

‘*Yes, David,”’’ his 
mother had an- 
swered. 

So David had 
gone to the Roost to 
think. He had 
started to his feet a 
dozen times to go to 
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Mrs. Moore’s, 


she put each time ULE SA 
before he had LA 
frs, Roost his cour- A 
dit age had failed 
him. At last he LW 
led, got up quietly. KS = 
«This time,’’ he said be- 
the tween set teeth, ‘‘I’ll go.”’ 
And go he did. Once outside, 
* he moved rapidly, looking 2 ay 
neither to the right nor the left. 
He did not glance at the broken Za ae 
han tree as he passed, but kept his a) 2 
eyes on the smoke curling from = e 
the Moores’ kitchen chimney. 
1 to & Mrs. Moore was in there, kind, 
ely smiling Mrs. Moore, who had 


The small tree snapped, letting him tumble into the deep snow 
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always been his friend. Would she 
smile when he told her what he had 
done? She had been so proud of 
the tree. She called it Sidney’s 
tree. The lump in David’s throat 
grew larger. Maybe she would 
never smile at him again. 

He knocked at the door and be- 
gan talking almost before Mrs. 
Moore had a chance to open it. Fast- 
er and faster the words poured out 
until the whole sad tale was told. 
Then David held his breath. Sud- 
denly his eyes filled with tears and 
the lump in his throat choked him 
but he did not mind, for Mrs. Moore 
was looking at him and her smile 
was almost as sweet as his mother’s. 

‘**David,’’ she said, ‘‘of course I 
liked the tree, but I’m glad to lose 
it.”’ David looked his surprise. 

“You see,’? Mrs. Moore put her 
hand on his arm, ‘‘I always knew 
you were a fine boy, but I’d rather 
remember you standing here so 
straight and brave, telling me what 
you’ve done than to have a whole 
orchard of the finest apple trees.”’ 

“But it was Sidney’s tree, Mrs. 
Moore,’’ David reminded her. 

‘*We’ll pick out another tree for 
Sidney,”’ she told him. ‘‘You and 
I will remember this one as David’s 
apple tree.’”’ She laughed and 
David laughed with her. 


‘*Sidney sure is a lucky boy to . 


have you for a mother,”’ he said as 
he left. 

When David and his mother and 
father went into the schoolhouse 
that night the crowd was singing a 
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gay, rollicking Yew Year’s song. 


“‘The year is new, 
And I shall grow 
In love and strength 
As seasons go.”’ 


David smiled happily at his 
mother as they slipped into seats 
near the door. 


= 
An Airport for Your Planes 
(Continued from page 25) 


the sides and roof of the hangar. Cut 
it the exact length of the hangar. Meas. 
ure the distance from the bottom of the 
hangar to the eaves on one side. Bend 
it there and measure to the angle of the 
roof; make a second bend for the ridge- 
pole and a third for the eaves on the 
other side. Cut the cardboard off level 
with the bottom and tack it firmly to the 
back wall, the sills, and the front frame- 
work. 

Paint the roof one color and the sides 
another. After the paint is dry, print 
the name of your hangar on the front, 
and the name of the airport on the roof. 

A wind cone of suitable size made of 
cloth should be fastened to a long nail 
or a rod and displayed at the front end 
of the ridgepole. 


Table Blessing 


For food and clothes and health 
and cheer 

We thank our God who holds us 
dear. 
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HE TANGRAM is a Chinese puz- 
zle game. But it is a pastime that 
boys and girls of any country may en- 
oy. 
’ A tangram set can be made by taking 
a square of cardboard and cutting it up 
into seven pieces as shown in the pic- 
ture. For a few pennies you can buy 
quite a large piece of black cardboard, 
enough for several tangram sets, at 
nearly any stationery 
shop. The cardboard 
does not have to be 
black, but the pictures 
show up better when 
the pieces are black or 
some other dark color. 
And of course the 
cardboard must be the 
same color on both 
sides. If you are un- 
able to find the colored 
cardboard, you can 
paint a piece of card- 
board or paste colored 
paper on each side of it to get the de- 
sired effect. A piece four inches square 
is a good size. 

Follow directions carefully. Name 
the four corners of the square A, B, C, 
and D, as shown in the picture. Draw 
a straight line from C to B. Then find 
the middle point of line C-B and mark 
it with an E. Draw a line from E to 
D. Mark the middle of line A-C with an 
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Let’s Play Tangrams 


A Puzzle Game by BULA HAHN 


F, and the middle of line A-B with a G. 
Now draw a line from F toG. Place a 
J at the middle of line F-G, and draw a 
line from J to E. Puta K in the middle 
of line C-E, then draw another line 
from J to K. Put an H in the middle 
of line E-B, and draw a line from G to 
H. Your card is now ready to cut. 

Use a pair of sharp scissors and cut 
along the lines carefully. You will have 
seven pieces: two large 
triangles, two small 
triangles, one middle- 
sized triangle, one 
square, and one ob- 
lique or slanting piece. 
These make a com- 
plete tangram set. 

To make a tangram 
picture all seven pieces 
must be used, no ex- 
tra pieces may be 
added, and one piece 
must not overlap an- 
other. These are the 
only rules. You will be surprised to find 
how many pictures can be made with, 
these little tangram sets. Men, women, 
houses, birds, animals, bridges, boats, 
fish, and many different flowers can be 
designed. 

It is interesting to have several tan- 
gram sets made and ready, then invite 
a number of friends to come over and 
have a tangram party. 
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HE CHICKADEE 


By 


Charlie the Chickadee is a brave chap 
Who doesn't mind ice, sleet, or snow; 

He sings merrily his gay, ‘“chickadee-dee,” 
And laughs when the winter winds blow. 


Charlie the Chickadee wears a black cap, 
A bib is tied under his chin; 
The seeds that he eats he cracks with his bill, 


Yet his suit is as neat as a pin. 


Charlie the Chickadee has to keep warm, 
He lives on the richest of fare, 

And under his feathers a layer of fat 
Is really his warm underwear. 


Charlie the Chickadee’s just like a boy, 
Whenever the weather gets hot 

His underwear itches and then he must fly 
Up North to a much cooler spot. 


~ - 
Marjorte Hartwetl 
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Doubtless you have already made 
the discovery that WEE WISDOM 
magazine, except for this page and 
one and one-half pages of adver- 
tising, is addressed entirely to chil- 
dren. It is the only magazine that 
contains material that can be used 
in the classroom and that yet can 
be placed directly in your pupils’ 
hands with the assurance that they 
will understand and enjoy every fea- 
ture in it. WEE WISDOM will pro- 
vide a supplement to your own work 
by offering children in their leisure 
hours creative reading, amusements, 
and handiwork. 

If the predictions of economic 
leaders are true, all persons in a 
few years are going to have con- 
siderably more leisure time than 
they have at present. Those chil- 
dren who have learned to enjoy 
music are going to find in it one 
of their greatest pleasures. The 
songs published each month in WEE 
WIspoMm are tested for simplicity 
and the delightful swinging rhythm 
that children love. Learning to sing 
while young gives children a crea- 
tive and emotional outlet. Adults 
who did not learn to sing while they 
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Of Interest to Grade Ceachers 


We take this opportunity in behalf of Wee Wisdom 
and its staff to wish you a happy new year 


were children oftentimes never learn 
to enjoy the freedom of song. 

Speaking of swinging rhythm, 
the poem “Let the Wind Blow!” by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth has it. Your 
pupils will enjoy the poem, and if 
they like birds, “The Chickadee” 
by Virginia Sheaff tells about an in- 
teresting bird friend in a gay way. 

More about birds: “A Winter 
Bird Party” contains some inter- 
esting bird lore. Incidentally, your 
class may wish to give a bird party. 
It could be done very easily at re- 
cess time, affording an opportunity 
for first-hand nature study. 

If you have ever attended one of 
the interstate airplane contests for 
children, you will realize how many 
boys are deeply interested in avia- 
tion. Hundreds of boys spend 
months preparing their planes for 
those contests, inventing and using 
many novel devices for keeping their 
craft in the air. What could be 
more appropriate than to have an 
airport in the classroom and invite 
the boys to bring their planes? 
The article by Laurence Fuller gives 
directions for making an airport 
either for inside or outdoor use. 
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GRACIE GRAY SQUIRREL 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


Mount this page on stiff paper. Then cut out the six parts 

of the figure. Place Al over A2, punch a hole through both 
letters, and fasten the two pieces to- 
gether with a brass fastener. Then 
fasten B1 over B2 in the same way. 
Now pin Cl over C2 and C2 over C3. 
Pin D1 over D2. Paste X to the nut 
in the squirrel’s paw. Pull up and 
down on flap Y to make the squirrel 
nibble the nut and swish its tail. 
Bend flap Y back a little so the cut- 
out will stand up. Keep Gracie’s 
scarf and cap handy. This January 
weather is quite cold even for a 
squirrel. 


LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 
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RANDMOTHER was talking last 
night about the parties they had 
when she was a little girl,” said Mar- 
jorie; “spelling bees and pie suppers at 
the schoolhouse, and candy pulls where 
every one helped make and pull taffy.” 
“We've made fudge at parties,” re- 
marked Ann Beth, “but I don’t know 
how to make taffy.” 
' “Mother says that all the old- 
fashioned things are again in style, and 
as she knows that we want to keep right 
up to date we are to learn how to make 
taffy today.” 

“Oh, good!” cried Daisy Dean; “then 
' we can turn the party we are going to 
give for Jane’s birthday into a candy 
pull.” 

“Wraps all off?” called Mrs. Miller 
from the kitchen. “Come and scrub your 
hands thoroughly—now each cook must 
butter a large dinner plate for her share 
of the candy.” 

Marjorie nudged Ann Beth and whis- 
pered, “Mother is buttering a plate for 
herself—she must like taffy too.” 

The girls copied this recipe: 


MOLASSES TAFFY 


3 tablespoonfuls butter 

2 cupfuls molasses 

¥% cupful brown sugar 

teaspoonful baking soda 


“Put the butter into a large saucepan 
and melt slowly,” said Mrs. Miller. 
“Measure the brown sugar first and 
place it on a piece of waxed paper. Meas- 
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A Taffy Pull 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


ure the first cupful of molasses and add 
it to the melted butter. Pour in the 
brown sugar and the other cupful of 
molasses. Place the pan over a low 
flame and bring the mixture slowly to a 
boil. Stir gently at first and steadily 
later on. Marjorie, you may get a cup- 
ful of cold water.” 

“That’s for testing the candy,” 
guessed Daisy Dean. 


“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Miller, “we boil 
the mixture until it begins to thicken, 
then remove the pan from the fire and 
drop a spoonful of candy into the cold 
water. If it hardens quickly and is 
quite brittle, the candy is done. Test it 
two or three times to be sure, then stir 
in the soda thoroughly and pour the hot 
mixture on the buttered plates. While 
the candy cools Daisy Dean will wash 
and scald the scissors and you other girls 
may get the butter and the waxed paper 
ready.” 

“Then let’s all wash our hands again 
before buttering them,” said Ann Beth. 

“Yes,” smiled Mrs. Miller, “and when 
the candy is cool enough to handle we 
gather it up from the edges, make it into 
a ball, and with the finger tips, pull it 
back and forth and back and forth, 
doubling and stretching until the candy 
is golden in color. The longer you pull, 
the lighter it will be. Stretch it out 
into long even strips, then cut with the 
scissors into short lengths, and wrap 
each piece with waxed paper.” 
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What Came in the 
Open Door 


(Continued from page 7) 

“It is the magic bird of happiness,” 
said the pastor. “It will bring good for- 
tune to all who are in this house. To 
you, Agathya and Feodor, it must have 
come because your hearts are kind and 
true. Your year will be happy and 
blessed. And to us, who were invited in 
to share your warmth and your food, it 
will bring blessings too.” 

“Oh!” cried Agathya, “we are glad 
you came in, for now there are many of 
you to have good fortune.” 

“Look!” said the child of the widow. 
“There is another.” 

“And another yet,” cried the soldier. 

Indeed, the air of the great, dim hall 
seemed to be a-flutter with wings. The 
happy group could only stand and stare 
as the bright creatures flew to and fro, 
almost touching the heads and the out- 
stretched hands of the children. After 
a while the flutter died away, and the 
children stood wondering if they had had 
a dream or if the wonderful thing had 
really happened. 

One by one the guests went away. 
The parents of Nicolai and Nita came 
for them. Every one left smiling. 
Feodor and Agathya were left alone. 

“How does it happen that we never 
saw the birds come in?” asked Feodor. 
“T was watching so closely.” 

“Feodor,” said Agathya, “I have a 
thought. We had seven guests who were 
comforted by our fire and food, and there 
were seven bluebirds flying about. A 
bird came in with each person we asked 
to enter. If we had closed our doors to 
those who needed help, we should have 
had no bluebird at all.” 

“I feel sure you are right,” said 
Feodor. “We shall remember, and all 
the year we shall show what kindness 
we can so that we may keep the blue- 
birds of happiness near us.” 
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HELPS FOR MOTHER 

The fourth Earl of Sandwich did a 

good turn for school children when 

he originated the sandwich, for its 

food balance has brought it into 
great favor. 


MEATLESS MEALS 


gives recipes for special sandwiches, 
listing their respective food values 
and the number of sandwiches to 
expect from each recipe. A list of 
twenty additional sandwich combi- 
nations gives you a number from 
which to choose. 


This book contains more than 
three hundred practical recipes for 
vegetarian cookery besides informa- 
tion about food properties and meth- 
ods of retaining them in cooking. It 
is bound in linen; price, 


$1 


THE SCIENCE OF FOOD 
AND COOKERY 


also gives a number and variety of 
recipes for wholesome, delicious 
sandwiches. With this list to help 
you the children’s school lunches 
are no longer a problem. 


More than a thousand tested, 
vegetarian recipes are found in this 
book, besides eighty-two pages of 
scientific information about food 
and nutrition in general. Durably 
bound in cloth, this book is priced at 


$2.50 
Unity ScHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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